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I. INTRODUCTION FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


From Reindeer Land to Island City.—British boys and 
girls love to see pictures of jolly Father Christmas riding 
.in his reindeer sledge. -The reindeer are supposed to 
come all the way across the sea and the mountains from 
the snowy land of Sweden. 
But not all Sweden is snowy. If you look at the pic- 
ture map you will see that it is a long narrow country. 
The northern part, where the Lapp people live with thej 
herds of reindeer, is very, very cold most of the year. 
| the south, however, it is not much colder than in 
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Bc and sometimes a whole winter goes by with hardly 
enough snow for a snow-fight. Between the two there 
are hundreds of miles of hills and forests, lakes and 
rivers, where very few people live. Indeed in all that 
great land there are less people than in London. 

Even so there are many pretty little towns dotted 
about among the dark pine forests and on the shores of 
the lakes. Wouldn't 
you like to live in 

a country where 

nearly every family 

has a boat? You 
might have an 
island, too, all to 
yourselves! What 
fun that would be! 

There are thousands 

and thousands of 

little islands. Some 
of them are scatter- 
ed about the lakes, 

l and many more 
Cluster around the coasts where.the people are very goode 
sailors and fishermen. 

The map shows that Sweden is really part of Scandin- 
avia, which is divided by a great ridge of mountains. On 

,, one side, where they face the Atlantic Ocean, the moun- 


‘tains are extremely steep. That i 

i p. at is the country of Nor- 
w But on the other side they slope gently down to the 
cold Baltic Sea. That side of the mountains is Sweden. 
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Many big rivers rush and tumble down the mountain 
slopes and into the Baltic Sea. In Winter, when they are 
frozen, powerful tractors pull sledges piled with tree- 
trunks towards them. ‘The logs are left on the ice and 
then, when summer comes, the ice melts and they all 
float away to big sawmills by the sea. 

If we go from England to Sweden by sea we generally 
start from Tilbury Docks not far from London. The ship 
sails up and across the North Sea and then, in just over a 
day, we are in the busy harbour of Gothenburg. This 
is always crowded with ships, from huge liners to tiny 
fishing-boats bringing their catches. from the islands. 

At Gothenburg a fine modern electric train will take 
us in a few hours to Stockholm, the beautiful island city 
on the Baltic, which is the capital of Sweden. 


IL HOME IN STOCKHOLM 


The Island City.—How would you like to live in a city 
built on islands? Some of them are crowded with long 
e busy streets, but others*are only big enough for a few 
buildings. Little white steamers go chugging across the 
sparkling water and under the bridges, while boats and 
barges bring piles of herrings and firewood for the market. 
In the picture is the Royal Palace, where the king 
lives. Right under the walls of the palace steamers un- 
load their cargoes, and just across the water great ocean 
liners disembark hundreds of tourists from America. 
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You can see many other fine buildings, too. In the 
old part of the city they are set among narrow cobbly 
streets, but in the modern parts are wide squares made 
beautiful with trees, and huge blocks of flats. Families 
living in the waterside flats can have their meals on a 
verandah and watch the ships coming and going, while 


far below their own boats bob merrily at their moorings. « 


Would you like to have a yacht or a motor-boat, as 
many Stockholm people do? As soon as work is finished 
m summer whole families go out in their boats. They 
sail in and out among the islands and perhaps land on one 
for a picnic. In Lake Mälaren (May’-la-ren), where 
Stockholm stands, there are hundreds and hundreds of 
islands. 
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Stockholm is a very busy city, and the people who 
live there are extremely proud of if. They have tried to 
make it the loveliest and cleanest city in the world, and 
many visitors come from other countries just to see how 
well they have done it. 

One special feature are the many little parks especially 
reserved for children, with paddling pools for the infants. 
In winter the parks are flooded with water, and in a day 
or two the frost has turned them into skating-rinks. 
Children in Sweden begin to skate almost as soon as they 
can walk! 

Now let us meet the Nilsson ,family. They have 
decided to leave their flat in Stockholm and to build a 
house of their own. The story will tell you how well 
this can be managed in Sweden. e 


THE STORY 


Worps ro Know 

Knäckebröd (pron. k-neck'-a-brerd)—Hard crisp bread that 
everyone eats in Sweden. It is made from grain called rye 
which grows better than wheat in the cold countries of the 
north. 

Smürgásbord (pron. smer’-gohss-bood’)—The first part ofa 
meal, when you help yourself to little titbits of this and 
that and eat them on a piece of knäckebröd. 

Pytt-i-panna—A favourite dish of chopped cold meat and 
potatoes fried together. 

Build your Own House.—Brita Nilsson and Sven, her 
brother, jump off the blue-painted tram and dash across 
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the street in front of the waiting traffic. They are so 
excited that they can hardly wait while the lift takes 
them up to the fifth floor. 

“Mummy, Mummy, is Daddy home yet?” Brita 
calls, “I do hope he comes soon. I'm going on the 
balcony to watch for him.” 

She soon catches sight of her father hurrying along the 
pavement. Heisa clerk in the service of the State Rail- 
ways and to-day has managed to get away early from his 
office. 

“< Hello, Mother! Hello, children! I’ve managed it, 
you see. Oh, I am hungry.” 

“You couldn’t be in better time,” says Fru (Mrs.) 
Nilsson cheerfully ; ** dinner is all ready.” 

As the family take their places she gives a quick glance 
at the good things spread on the table. “ Sven, dear, 
will you open another packet of knäckebröd? ” she adds. 

The bread is in thin biscuits more than a foot across. 
Each one has a hole in the middle, which makes it look 
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rather like a gramophone record. Sven breaks off a 
piece for himself and spreads the bfitter thickly. Then 
he helps himself to the smórgasbord. He takes a slice of 
tongue from one little glass plate, a sardine from another, 
some pink sausage from a third, a shaving of cheese and 
a spring onion. Brita chooses much the same and holds 
the titbits on her bread with one finger while she eats. 

After the smórgasbord is the main meal of delicious 
soup, made from dried mushrooms gathered in the 
woods, followed by pytt-i-panna. The latter is Brita's 
favourite and she often cooks it herself. 

When dinner is over, Brita helps to wash up; she 
puts all the rubbish through a little round door above 
the sink, sending it down to the basement and into the 
furnace that supplies hot water. The task-is soon done 
and with everything left neat and tidy the family hurry 
to the bus. ° 

. Soon they are off : they speed along wide roads, cross 
several bridges, and there they are in the country among 
rocks and clumps of tall fir trees. "They get off at the end 
of a lane, where a stranger is waiting to meet them. 

“ Are you the Nilssons? ” he inquires. “ My name is 
"Asplund. I’m from the City Housing Department. 
Come along this way. You can choose your own plot 
for the house." 

They follow him to a building estate, where other 
families are busily at work on their houses. 

* Why, there's Anna!” cries Brita. * She's in my 
class at school. Hello, Anna! I didn't know you were 
having a house out here." 
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Anna’s father stops 
work for a minute to 
have a chat. “Are 
you coming to live 
here, too?” he asks. 
** We've nearly finished 
our house." 

** Is it very difficult? " 
asks Herr — (Mr) 
Nilsson. “Pm not a 
builder, you know, only 
a clerk. I don't know 
how to build chimneys 
or put in water-pipes.” 

“ Oh, you need not worry. I knew nothing about 
building either, but the City Council sold me the house, 
all in sections ready for putting up. They sent men, too, 
to do the difficult parts of the work." 

The Nilssons go on until they find a plot of ground 
where they think they would like their new house. It is 
on the top of a hill, from which they can see the huge 
lake not far away. Brita and Sven agree that it is a 
marvellous spot. 


" You will both have to work very hard," their 
mother reminds them. 
as Oh, we will,” they promise gladly. 
Now come and see the model houses,” says Herr 


Asplund. “Then you can decide which kind you 
prefer.” 


* * * 


Many things have happened since that first wonderful 
evening. Shortly after the house tad been chosen*work- 
men went out to get the foundations ready. Then one 
morning the telephone rang and a voice said : 

* We're sending out the first sections of your house 
tomorrow.” 

You can guess how excited the family were. Again the 
children rushed home from school, and off they all went 
to see the huge stack of wooden sections. There were 
parts of walls with windows in them and parts with doors. 
There were steel girders, the roof and floor in sections, a 
front porch and a bathroom. All had been made so that 
they fitted together like a jig-saw puzzle. 

How the family enjoyed that summer! They worked 
through the long light evenings, sometimes until mid- 
night, with friends helping them with the heavier parts. 
At last the roof was on, and on that day they fixed a long 
pole, crowned with a wreath of fir-branches, to the 


chimney and invited all their kindly helpers to a grand 
party. r 

After that there was the electric lighting to be fitted 
and much inside work to be done during the dark winter. 
Then, one day in May, everything was finished and the 
mover's van drew up with the furniture. What a happy 
family it was that watched the men lumber slowly in and 
out! 

“ A fine house you've got here," said the foreman. 


“ Yes,” replied Sven proudly. “ And we built it all 
ourselves! ? 
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III. MIDSUMMER 


When the Sun Comes Back Again.—In the ‘northern 
countries there is a great difference between summer and 
winter. The winters are very cold, snowy and dark— 
and they last a very long time! In school, before the 
Christmas holidays, there are lights on all day excepting 
for an hour or two, while in Lapland children do not see 
the sun at all for three or four weeks in the middle of 


Winter. You can imagine how everybody longs for 
brighter and sunnier days. 


The worst ti 


me of all is the spring thaw in April. 
Children come 


Struggling home through deep sticky 
mud, with their gumboots in a terrible mess, Even in 
the towns people wear rubber over-shoes, for the streets 
are deep in snowy slush, 
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Sometimes it freezes again in the middle of the thaw, 
and then there is trouble! All the roads are like glass. 
One icy morning Brita and Sven had to wear socks over 
their boots to walk at all. When they got to school at 
last nobody could find the headmaster. Where do you 
think he was? He had slipped on the icy road at the top 
of a hill and had gone sliding to the bottom and out on 
to the ice on the lake. "The road was so slippery that he 
couldn't get up the hill again! 

Now you understand why the Swedes rejoice on the,last 
evening of April. They-light huge bonfires, dance round 
them and sing songs to welcome the spring. Winter is 
over, the grass will soon be green again and farmers can 
watch the rye and barley springing up in the fields. 
There is a smell of fresh paint, too, for children are help- 
ing their fathers to make their boats clean and smart. 

But the great day of the year is June 24th, Midsummer 
Day. 

II 


THE STORY 
Worps to Know 


Peasants—These are farmers who have small farms just big 
enough.for themselves and their families. Most farmers in 
Sweden are peasants. 

Peasant costumes—The old-fashioned dresses worn by the 
peasants on Sundays and special days. They are different 
in each district, and are often very pretty, especially the 
women’s and girls’ dresses. 


Norrland—The northern half of Sweden. 


Midsummer Eve.—“ Get up, lazybones!?' Mother calls 


up the stairs. “ Breakfast is ready! ” 


When Sven and Brita come down there is such a 
surprise! 


FOM Mummy!” 


exclaims Brita, running to give her a 
hug. ‘How lovely you 
look! You are wearing 
Granny’s old peasant 


costume. Isn't it 
beautiful? ? 
" Grannyalways wore 


it at Midsummer,” 
" Mother explains; “it’s - 
the special costume of 
Mora, the town where 
she lived." 

“So it is,” says Brita. 
" Anna's mother has 
one from Leksand and 
there are sure to be 


others at the dancing tonight. Oh, I can hardly wait 
to see them! ” e . 

“ Hello, everybody,” greets Father, coming in. “ Ah, 
breakfast in the garden! Couldn't be better on a lovely 
day like this.” ^ 

Nobody hurries over breakfast on a holiday, and as 
the meal comes to an end, “ Shall we go fishing? " he 
suggests. There is really no need to ask, and while he 
and Sven get the boat ready Mother and Brita pack a big 
rucksack full of food. 

By the time the family is afloat scores of boats are 
already out. The lake is dotted with sails, while now 
and then a motor-boat buzzes busily past. 

* Dad, can we have a red sail? ” asks Sven. “I’m 
tired of this old white one.” e 

* Can't have a new sail and a new house,” replies 
Father. “ Wait till next year, son.” ; 

* Oh, hell want a blue one then," laughs Mother. 
* Always wanting something up-to-date, aren't you, 
Sven? Yowre a proper Swede.” 

Far up the lake they sail, fishing with lines as they go 
and slipping past one island after another. On some of 
the islands are pretty, white-painted houses half hidden 
among dark fir trees. Every one has a tall flag-staff in 
the garden, with the flag of Sweden, a golden cross on 
a blue back-ground, fluttering in the breeze. 

At last they reach their favourite picnic place on a 
tiny sandy beach. There is plenty of driftwood for a 
fire, and soon they are roasting some of the fish to eat 
with their sandwiches. Then Mother makes coffee. 
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The smell mingles with the 
wood-smoke and the stron 
delicious it is! 

When the meal is Over, there is just time for the 
children to have a swimming-race with Father before 
Mother calls them in. : 

" It's time we started for home,” 
not be late to-day,” 

Long before the 
maypole standing in a 

* Isn'tita beauty! > 
at those huge wreathg and garlands of flowers at the top! 
And that great chain -branches winding 
round and round the pole, like a big snake trying to climb 
up it! Lots of people are assembling already,” she adds. 
“Oh, do let us hurry! ” 

“We must have a 
Mother firmly. 


salty breath of the sea, the 
§ scent of the firs. How 


she says. ** We must 


proper meal before we go,” says 
“ Besides, I have a Surprise for you.” 
I4 


And what a wonderful surprise it turns out to be! It 
is the most beautiful peasant costume, just like het own. 
It has a skirt striped with bright colours, a lace bodice, 
an embroidered blouse with wide sleeves gathered in at 
the wrists, a pretty shawl embroidered all over with tiny 
flowers and a little linen cap. . 

“ Oh, Mummy! ” Brita cries, hugging her in delight, 
“ however did you keep it secret? ” 

* Aunt Sofia managed it for me. She wove the 
material on her own loom, and she says you may take 
the costume with you to wear on Sundays when you 
visit her in Norrland.” R 

No girl is more happy than Brita, as the family walk 
across the hill that evening. Near the maypole is a 
wooden platform for the musicians. They are dressed 
in leather knee-breeches, white stockings, long blue 
frock-coats and silver-buckled shoes. Two are playing 
fiddles and the third has an accordion. 

How the music sets everybody dancing! Sometimes 
the people form an enormous ring round the maypole, 
while at other times they break up into little groups of 
six or eight dancers, or make two long lanes and dance in 
couples down the middle. ; 

** Oh! ” gasps Sven at last, red in the face and panting 
for breath, * I'm melting! Come on, Brita, let's have an 
ice!” The ice-cream man does a roaring business, and 
so does the man selling hot sausages. 

In between the dances all join in songs, while some of 
the old dances are like singing-games. Every now and 
again the breeze brings the sound of music from other 
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islands where also the 
It is past midnigh 
on their way home, but it is still light. 
“ What a lovely day! ^ 
Mother tucks her into bed. 
ful costume, Mummy.” 


people are celebrating Midsummer. 
t when the children climb the hill 


murmurs Brita sleepily as 
“Thank you for my beauti- 


.IV. AMONG THE GREAT FORESTS 
To Norrland.— The electric train goes roaring and 
thundering to the north, Stockholm is hundreds of miles 
behind. We have passed fields and farms and a few 
small towns, but they, too, are no more. We have come 
to Norrland. 
From our railwa 


y carriage we see only dark forests of 
fir trees and lakes 


and rivers. But what huge rushing 
16 
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torrents the rivers are! Our train slows down as we cross 
a bridge over one, giving a wonderful view of the wild 
water foaming round big rocks as though trying to push 
them out of its way. 

What are those things floating on the angry river? 
They look like match-sticks, but of course they are huge 
logs in thousands and thousands. Day and night, until 
the rivers freeze again in autumn, the logs go floating 
down to the sea, past forests and waterfalls and little 
farms. 

The farms are spread side by side for many miles along 
the bottom of the valley. They are quite different from 
those in the rich lands of the south.” Neither the weather 
nor the stony soil is helpful for growing fine crops, but 
there is good pasture for dairy cows. These keep the 
people busy in summer, but in winter the men need more 


work ; so they go to the mountains to fell the forest trees, 
leaving the animals ia the care of their families. 

Aunt Sofia, whom you will remember from the last 
chapter, lives in this kind of farm. Now that summer 
has come it is time for the visit of Brita and Syen. So one 
day there comes the long train journey and then, from 


the distant station, a ride in Uncle Karl’s farm wagon to 
his home in the valley. 


THE STORY 
At the Farm, The Charc 
welcome is given to Bri 
last at the farm! The c 
want to take them ro 
Sofia knows what a ti 


oal Burner.—What a warm 
ta and Sven when they arrive at 
ousins, Anne-Marie and Henrik, 
und the farm at once, but Aunt 


ring journey the children have had. 
18 


_ very sleepy when Aunt 
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“No,” she says, “ there will be plenty of time for that 
in the morning. What you need now is a nice supper and 
early to bed.” 

All the children sleep in the kitchen. There is only 
one other room in the house, and that is a sitting-room 
by day and a bedroom at night. 

* That is where Mummy and Daddy sleep," Ann- 
Marie explains. “ They are better off than we are in 
summer, but the kitchen is the place to sleep in winter, 
it’s so snug and warm.” 

It is a long time before Sven and Brita can get to sleep; 
everything is so unusual. They Jisten to the solemn 
“ tock ” of the painted grandfather clock in the corner, 
and talk about Aunt Sofia's big loom under the window. 
Most strange are the box-beds : they are arranged like 
two shelves in à cupboard so tall that Sven has a little 
ladder to*climb to his at 
the top. 

So the children are 


Sofia comes into the 
kitchen at five o'clock 
next morning. How- 
ever, by the time they 
have eaten a bowl of 
thick sour milk, sprinkled 
with sugar and cinna- 
mon, they are quite 
ready to help. 

Henrik shows Sven 


how to draw water. “You see the bucket hangin 
from’the top of that tong pole balanced over the well, 
he says. “ The heavy stone at the other end is to take 
the weight. Help me pull the rope to lower the bucket. 
It is no easy job, but Sven pulls hard, and when _the 
bucket has filled with water the weight of the stone swings 
it up again with no trouble at all. 4 

In the red-painted cow-shed seven cows are waiting. 
Ann-Marie shows Brita how to mill them, sitting with 
the wooden pail between her knees and her head pressed 
hard into the cow’s side. Oh dear! Brita has never 
done this before. Suppose the cow treads on her feet! 
Still, she does her best, and Aunt Sofia is delighted to 
see how much milk there is in her pail. “ You'll make a 
proper farmer's wife," she says. 
After that, everybody joins Uncle Karl in the hay- 
field. Sven helps Henrik to harness the two horses to the 
mower and then, while Uncle attends to the mowing, 
Aunt Sofia and the children gather up the grass and hang 


it on hay-racks like tall fences to dry in the sun and turn 
into hay. 


“The winter is so long,’ 
need all the fodder we can 
There are four meadows 
five o'clock every morning t 
One day, however, Henrik 
to buy the groceries. 


* Henrik explains, * that we 
get for the cows and horses." , 
to be mown, and soon after 


» with a heavy basket Strapped to the 
handlebars. -But they 
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* Old Lars, the charcoal-burner, is up in the woods. 
Do you think we might go to his camp? * ^ 

“Ofcourse,” agree Father and Mother. “ Take hima 
a bundle of old newspapers to read and the big can full of 
milk. That will cheer him up.” 

So, the first day after the hay-harvest, the children set 
off, their rucksacks bulging with food. What a long 
walk they have, climbing the narrow, rocky-footpath into 
the hills and among the tall, dark trees! 

At last, in a little green clearing, they find the char- 
coal-burner. Brita feels a little frightened at the first 
sight of him, for-he is blackened from top to toe with the 
smoke from his charcoal heaps. * ^ 

'The old fellow is delighted with the gifts they have 
brought. They share their lunch with him, and in 
return he offers them coffee in his tin mug and some 
sweet, brown goat's-milk cheese to spread on their 


knäckebröd. 


' * lever seen one before.” 


He has two heaps in the clearing. One of them, 
shaped like a rounded Indian wigwam and covered 
with turf, is smoking from little holes here and there. 

“ That one will soon be ready,” he tells them. “It 
has been burning for a fortnight. The other is not ready 
for lighting yet. You see how I am building it, laying 


the poles for burning só that they slope towards the 
middle.” 


o the big steelworks at 
razor-blades and instru- 
Ho, ho, they couldn't get 
along without old Lars and his charcoal! ? 

asks Sven, pointing to a 
he edge of the clearing. 
the sy replies old Lars. 
my cooking-fire, and here 
res. They all know me. 


A huge deer with an enormous head and spreading 
` antlers appears at the edge of the forest. 
“Tt’s an elk! ” whispers Sven, “ Is 
Look, there's his mate behind him.” 


“ And their calf,” Says Brita, under her breath. “ Pye 


n’t he a beauty! 


But the big bull-elk smells strangers. 
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He halts 


suspiciously, sniffing the air, then he turns and lumbers 
back into the safety of the trees, followed by his family. 
“ I have to keep watch very carefully when the heaps 
are burning,” the old man tells them. “ That is why I 
always build my shelter with one side open towards the 
fire. Any minute the heap may start blazing ; if that is 
not stopped all the wood will burn to ash and there will 
be no charcoal. Now I must get on—I have still to cut 
another fifty logs of the right size for the second heap.” 
“ Oh, can we help you? ” begs Sven. ** T would like 
‘to fell some trees." 
* Yes. You can use my spare axe—if you can lift it! ' 
** What do you think? " Sven boasts when they return 
to the farm that evening. “ I've seen a family of elks to- 
day and I’ve felled six trees! That’s something to tell 
Daddy when I write home! * 


D 
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V. THE LAND OF SWIFT RIVERS 


Millions of Logs.—Do you know what happens to all the 
logs that go floating down the rivers? On reaching the 
sea they are caught in enormous floating nets, made of 
hundreds of tree-trunks joined together end-to-end. 
When the nets are full they are hooked on behind a 
powerful tug-boat and towed to a great factory like the 


one in the picture. 
is 
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"There are many, many factories like this one. Every 
one has been built near the mouth of a river so that the 
floating logs can be drawn up into it by machinery. 

All the factories, and of course the miles and miles of 
forest where the trees come from, are very important to 
the Swedes. Sweden is not really a rich country, and 
there are many places where it is difficult to grow food 
for the people to eat. Besides, it is so cold that many 
things which we have in our gardens and fields will not 
grow there at all. So the Swedes use the trees from their 
forests to make all Sorts of things that people want in 
other countries—paper, furniture, cardboard, prefabri- 
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THE STORY 


The Factory by the River.—It is terribly hot, and the 
mosquitos are an awful nuisance. So Uncle, Aunt and 
the children take their lunch to the river and wade 
through the shallow water to a flat rock. There they sit 
with their feet splashing in the stream. Sven tries to 
count the logs that hurry past but he soon gives up. 

* Uncle Karl,” he says presently. “Tell us about 
lumbering in the forest. What do you do when the 
snow is very deep? ” 

“ Oh, we have to shovel it away to save wasting much 
of the tree-trunk. Then we cut a deép notch with an axe 
as near the ground as we can and finish the job with a 
saw. After that there are the side-branches to trim off 
and the logs to be taken to a long slide which we have 
built all the way down the hill to the river.” 


^ 


“ Like the water-chute at the swimming-bath? ” asks 
Brita.. ‘ " 
“Just like that,” says Uncle, “ but of course aie 
bigger. The logs go shooting down and pile up on i: ne 

ice until the spring thaw. Then they all float away. 

“ But where do they £0? " Brita wants to know. 

“Tl show you on Saturday," Uncle promises. j 

What a bustle there is on Saturday morning! It is 
market day in the town at the mouth of the river, and 
there are many goods to be taken from the farm. The 
children are in charge of the baskets of wild strawberries 
and cranberries which they have picked in the woods, 
Uncle attends to thé eating-apples and eggs, while Aunt 
looks after the cheese and salt butter. Everything is 
carried to the gate, where the family wait anxiously for 
the bus. É 
The bus only passes once a week, and there is quite a 
cheer when it comes bumping along at last. Boxes and 
baskets are quickly stowed in the trailer behind, then 


away goes everybody, with more families and goods to 
pick up as other farms are reached. 


Presently Uncle points out the power- 


the river. “The high dam built acr 
bank causes a waterfall,” 


station alongside 
oss from bank to 
he explains, “and in the 


€ market-square of the town, 


cool place near the 
Many people are shopping already, and 


Tries they hasten to the 
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stall and its tempting goods. The children busily help 
to serve until, far too soon, there is nothing left. . 

** Why, it’s only half-past-ten, and we have sold every- ; 
thing already,” says Uncle, very pleased. 

Aunt Sofia reckons up how many kronor (shillings) 
they have taken: ^ 1 

** Over three hundred," she announces with a happy 
smile, ‘‘ Our best market day, thanks to you children! 
It was your fruit that brought the customers. Now I will 
take the money to the bank, and then we can have a nice 
lunch at the restaurant before we go to the factory.” 

The excited children are glad when the meal is over, 
for now there is another bus—alorfy the harbour, over a 
wooden bridge to an island and—there is the factory! 
Itisenormous! Towering up is the tallest chimney they 
have ever seen, while all around are huge factory 
buildings, A guide comes up to show the visitors round 
the works, and he takes them to the great floating rafts. 
Men in spiked boots clamber about the logs, pushing 
them towards a kind of moving staircase. Up they 
mount, until they reach the top and disappear on their 


way to different parts of the factory. 
From a high platform, the children watch some of the 


` logs seized in steel arms and pushed along a steel table. 
Then—ugh!—there is a terrible screaming noise as half- 
a-dozen circular saws cut through a tree trunk as if it 
were butter and saw it into planks. The table tilts side- 
ways. More saws and other machines are set to work, 
and in a minute or two the whole tree trunk has become 
smooth straight boards of different sizes. 
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Sven and Henrik think it would be fine to be in control 
of such powerful mácnines, but the girls do not like the 
noise at all ; they are glad when they pass on to the pis 
wood works. In this department they see one log m 
another fixed in a giant lathe which spins them round 
and round while a huge knife shaves off the wood into an 
enormous ribbon. This is cut into sheets, which are 


spread with glue and then pressed tightly together in 
layers, like strange sandwiches. 

" We used a lot 
tells Henrik. 


but I did not 


: » 
of plywood in our new house," Sven 


“ Its much stronger than ordinary wood, 
know it was made like this.” 


»" says the guide, ** we call that stuff cellulose, 
and send it all over the world.” 
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“ Whatever is it used for? " the children ask, as they 
watch the bales travelling along an endless belt into a big 
ship. 

** All sorts of strange things," he replies. “A lot of it 
will be made into paper. Some is made into rayon for 
silk stockings. We even make sugar and wood-alcohol 
from cellulose." 

«You can use wood-alcohol instead of petrol for 
driving cars and lorries," says Sven knowingly. “ Is it 
used to drive the machinery here?” 

No, we want to sell as much as we can," says the 
guide. “ We use electricity, and you know where that 
comes from, don’t you? ” 

* Oh yes,” answers Brita, ** from the power-station on 
the river." 

“ That’s right. So you sce the river not only brings 
the logs-but also works the machines to turn them into 
paper or silk stocking." k 

Brita opens her eyes very wide. ‘ Whoever thought a 
river could be so useful! "' she exclaims. 


VI. WHERE THE REINDEER LIVE 


Wonders of the Lonely North.—Norrland is really only 
in the middle of Sweden. There are hundreds of miles 


more of hills and valleys for the traveller to see and after 


those the really high mountains. 
2 
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There are no villages in the cold north, and no farn 


like Uncle Karl’s. Bwt if you fly over it in an aeroplane 


you may be lucky enough to see a little curl of smoke 
down below. Then 


; if you look carefully, you may 
'notice a strange little house standing all by itself in that 
empty wilderness. The house is really only a tent made 
of lots of poles covered with strips of cloth. ; f 
“ Look!" shouts your pilot, “there is a family 0 
Lapps. 


a - 2 s 
Can you sce their reindeer—those little dot 
among the moss? ^ 


What a big herd it is! 


The reindeer begin to run; 
frightened b 


€, but in a few seconds they 
are left behind, After that there is little else to see until 
you land at the airfield at Kiruna. 
Now you 


ing. Amon 


shops, schools, a hospital, little parks and gardens and 
the shining track of an electric railway. 

Just outside the town you notice a large hill rear- 
ing up from the ground. That hill is made of solid 
ironstone, the best in 
the world and the 
reason why the town 
and railway were 
built. 

Today a train at 
Ahe nika station, 

has a special child- 
ren’s coach. It has 
brought Brita, Sven, 
the cousins and a 
whole party of child- 
ren from the village 
school for a visit to 
Lapland. 


- 


THE STORY 


Blowing up the Iron Mountain.— The station is full of 
Kiruna children and their mothers who have come to 
- meet their guests, Sven and Brita find that they will be 
in the same house as their cousins: they are to stay 
with the Berg family on the ground floor, while Henrik 
nn-Marie will be with the Bolins in the flat above. 
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* Welcome to Kiruna! ” says Fru Berg, giving Brita a 
hug. *“ We hope you will enjoy your holiday with us. 

is is our son, Stig (Steeg).” 
ee boys take off a es caps and bow smartly. 
Then all go to board a tram waiting in the station 
square. E | 
E Fancy finding trams in Lapland! ” exclaims HU. 

“And big shops, too!" adds Ann-Marie. © My 
friends at home told me that we should have to live in 
Lapp tents.” 

No sooner have they reached the house than ag e- 
mendous explosion sets every door and window ratt ae 
Sven and Brita jump ‘in alarm, but Stig and his mother 
take no notice at all. ee 

* It's only the blasting,” Stig laughs, pointing to a 
great cloud of smoke in the distance. “ That eae 
every morning and evening ; you'll soon get used to ^ , 
My father works at the mountain and he's going to take 
you to see it to-morrow.” ’ 

Mr. Berg is a big, laughing man with twinkling blue 
eyes, and next morning he pushes the children on to a 


tram crowded with miners. While the tram rattles 
alorig he points out the iron mountain. : 
“See the terrac 


Says. “ That is th 
Presently they ¢ 
them along a tunn 
again to one of th 
“ Now you mu: 
says Mr. Berg, 


€ way we have to mine it.” 

hange into another tram, which takes 
el right through the mountain and out 
€ terraces, | E 
St stay here and watch what happens, 
as they get off the tram. 
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es cut like big steps in the side," he 


He joins his work- E S P, 
| wm i Z 


mates who presently 
begin to drill holes 
along the cliff. They 
.use heavy drills, like 
those used by road- 
men, driven by com- 
pressed air. Brita 
puts her hands over 
her ears to shut out 
the dreadful noise. 

* What deep holes 
they are boring!” she shouts at fast. * And what are 
they pushing into them? ” 

Before Sven can answer, Mr. Berg comes running to- 
wards them. “ Come along with me," he shouts. All 
the men.run with them into the tunnel, while a siren 
sounds a warning. Then they wait. 

“Its nothing to worry about,” laughs Mr. Berg. 
“We have put charges of dynamite in the holes, and a 
man will press a switch to cause them to explode.— 

Phere tki 
_ A terrific roar, and the mountain shakes and trembles! 
` Then they hear rock falling, nobody daring to move until 
ce has thundered down. At last they go out. 
n in the cliff, and the 


the last pie 
What a sight! Great gaps are tor 


terrace is covered with masses of rock. 
« We shall send all that ironstone in trucks through the 


tunnel,” says Mr. Berg. “ Then an electric train will 
take it to the harbour on the Baltic Sea.—Ships come 
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from all over the world for our fine Kiruna ore,” he adds 
roudly. E 
j On ae Mr. Berg has a special treat for the 
children. ** We are going to see some Lapps,” he tells 
them. * Yesterday I heard that a family is camping a 
few miles away.” 
' There is first a taxi ride to a very long lake, then a fine 
trip in a motor-boat ferry. 

“T can see three Lapp tents,” shouts Sven suddenly, 
after they have travelled several miles. “ Look, near 
those big rocks! 

They jump ashore, and as they scramble over the 
rough ground, several children run from the camp to 
meet them. 

“Do you speak Swedish? ? asks Brita rather timidly. 
She knows that the Lapps are a strange people, with a 
language of their own. ° 

“ Of course,” laughs one of the boys, “ we learn it at 


school. Didn't you know that there are Special Lapp 
schools where we 


long b 


“ I wish I had clothes 
his companion, a bo 


ec 


like yours,” he says presently to 
y named Jokki, 

© you,” replies Jokki, ** but I wish our clothes had 
pockets in them. We have to carry everything here.” 
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He opens the collar of his kolt and pulls out his cap. It 
has a red tassel on top, the size ofa small football. 

Jokki’s father invites the visitors to his tent, where his 
wife smilingly offers them a cup of coffee. They sit on a 
low wall of logs round the fire which is burning on a flat 
stone, What a strange house it seems! Clothes, cooking- 
pots, blankets of reindeer skin, even an alarm-clock, are 
hanging from little side branches along the sloping poles. 
On the floor is a thick, springy layer of dry moss. Brita 
oke from the fire eddies about the tent. 

“I hope you do not mind,” Jokki’s father says. 
There is no.wind to-day to blow the smoke from the 
opening in the roof. But the sfnóke keeps away the 
mosquitos, which is a very good thing.” 

“ Come and see our reindeer,” whispers Jokki, after a 
while, The children slip out quietly and climb the hill- 
side, where the reindeer are eating the thick moss. 


coughs, as sm 


“ Can we go near them? ” asks Brita, who notices that 
the animals seem verv timid. Jokki laughs and, pulling 
a rope of reindeer-hide out of his blouse, lassoes one of 
the deer in the twinkling of an eye. The animal 
struggles and kicks, but he wrestles with it playfully as 
though it were a pet dog. f 

“ Isn't he a beauty? ? he says proudly. “ Our rein- 
deer are the same to us as cows and horses are to you. 
We couldn’t live without them.” 


* What a lot of reindeer there are,” remarks Sven, 


looking at the great herd spread over the hillside. “ Are 
they all yours? ?? 

“Yes, we have about three hundred and fifty, but I 
must go and tell my father to come quickly. They are 


As soon as Jokki’s father he 
to see for himself. When he returns he speaks a few 
words to his wife, who immediately begins to pack their 
belongings on a sledge, | j 

r. Berg sees that it is time to go. He thanks the 
ps for their kindness, and Sven and Brita say good- 


ye. But already the friendly little Lapp children are 
at work helping their mother, $ 


ars the news he rushes out 
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VII. THE PEOPLE OF THE SKERRIES 


s. —You will remember that Stock- 
d Brita live, is built on 
ny islands in Sweden that 
to count them, and along the 
The rocky coastal islands are 


Thousands of Island 
holm, the city where Sven an 
islands. There are so ma 
nobody has even been able 
coast are thousands more. 
known as skerries. 


These skerries are most useful to the Swedish people. 


they keep the roughest waves from 
damaging the mainland ; for another, they provide safe 
shelters for ships when fierce gales lash the sea in winter. 
A great many Swedes get their living by fishing, and 
most of the fishermen live on the skerries to be near the 
_fishing-grounds. They take their catches to little 
villages, from which they are carried ón lorries and 


motor-boats to the big towns. 
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The picture shows three fishermen’s cottages on a 
skerry. and a small yacht approaching the landing- 
place. There are no other houses on this island, so you 
can imagine how lonely it must be to live there. The 
year before the Nilsson family built their new house they 
spent a summer holiday in the middle cottage. Every 
Swedish child dreams about a holiday in the skerries, 


and for the next story we will go back to that wonderful 
fortnight with the fishermen. 


THE STORY 


Adventures with tHe'Fishermen.—Old Anna Almgren 
looked out of her window to see a little sailing-boat 
drifting gently towards the landing-stage. She knew 
that it must be the Lisalotte with the Nilssons on board, 
and she hobbled down to the shore to greet them. 

“Here you are at last! And you’ve really sailed all 
the way from Stockholm to-day? It is a pity Almgren 
could not Stay home to meet you.” 

“Ah,” said Father, «T suppose he is out fishing.” 

"e Thats right. Hell be home again early in the 
morning, and with a good catch too, I hope. , Now, 


don’t bother about your things ; T have supper all ready 
for you.” - 


What a su 


Pper it was! There 
brown plaic 


Was a huge dish of crisp 
€ and more to follow when they were eaten. 
After that there were wild strawberries with cream from 
Anna’s cow and a big jug of milk. Altogether there was 
much more than Sven and Brita could manage. 
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“ Oh, you poor things,” exclaimed the kindly old lady 
in dismay. “ You've no appetites at all! That's what 
comes of living in a town.” 

Next morning the children went out to explore the 
island. Waiting near the door were two boys and a girl 
from the cottage next door. , 

** Hello,” said one of the boys, who looked a little older 
than Sven. “ We knew you were here, and we came to 
see what you were like. I'm Bengt, and these are Karl 
and Greta, my brother and sister." 

Brita and Sven 
soon made friends, 
and before long were 
taken to see Karl’s 
pet duck and goat, 
and a fine boat which 
Bengt was building 
himself. Greta seem- 
ed to be clever at all 


manner of things: 
she milked five goats and three cows every day, and 


made delicious butter and goat's-milk cheese for the 
market. She fed the pigs on fish ahd skim-milk, looked 
after the hens and helped her mother to salt herrings 
and pack them in barrels for the winter. 

Behind the house was a wooden shed without any 
windows. : 

** That is the smoke-house," Greta told them. ** The 
men caught a lot of strómming last night ; you can help 
us smoke them if you like." 
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So they spent the morning threading hundreds of fish, 
like small herrings, on"long, thin sticks, Then they laid 
them on racks round the smoky wood-fire in the house. 
Gradually the fish changed colour until they looked like 
shining gold. 

Next day there was the fun of 
and loading them into one of the boats. After that they 
sailed away to a tiny fishing village a few miles off, 
Bengt was captain of the boat, and he was quite pleased 
with the skilful way Sven dropped the sail and Brita 
managed the tiller when he gave the orders, 

“ Nice work,” said’one of the village men, as the boat 
came smartly alongside the jetty.’ 

The “crew”? unloaded the boxes while Bengt col- 
lected a receipt from the office. Then he took them for a 
trip among the islands before returning home. That 
night Bengt told his father how useful Sven had been. 


“ He's got plenty of sense, Dad ; do you think he might 
come fishing with us? ” 


packing them in boxes 
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Brita wanted to go too, but Bengt’s father,would not 
take her. ‘‘ No, my dear,” he said, *' fishing is aerough 
job and really for men.” 1 

So all one afternoon the boys sat in the boat helping 
to bait hundreds of hooks dangling from long lines. — 
Then, in the evening, they hoisted the brown sails and 
skimmed away to the fishing-ground. When they 
reached the spot, they paid the lines over the side one by 
one, attaching hollow glass balls to keep them afloat at 
the right depth. After that they dropped anchor and, 
with a mug of hot cocoa to keep out the cold, settled 
down for the night. 

At last it was light enough to begin pulling in the lines. 
How exciting it was, to sce the pile of shining, wriggling 
fish growing bigger and bigger! They were so busy that 
they did not notice a change in the weather until sud- 
denly a wave hit the boat with a loud smack, drenching 
them with spray. Bengt’s father looked up in alarm. 

* Quick! " he shouted. “ Never mind the line ; let it 
go! Here comes a storm! ” 
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It was one of those sudden storms that are such a dan- 
ger to fishermen in the Baltic. Low black clouds came 
Sweeping out of the east, the wind lashing the waves and 
sending them hurtling over the sides of the boat. Soon 
fish and lines were washing about in a deep pool. Sven 
began to be frightened. z 

Bengt and his father, however, seemed to have no fear 
at all. The boat was like a runaway horse, but they 
skilfully steered it clear of the rocks, taking turns to bail 
out the water with an old can. At last they came into 
the shelter of a tiny skerry where the waves were calmer, 
Here they stayed until the storm passed and they could 
beat their way homewards, 

On the last day the island people and visitors had a 
picnic together in a sandy cove. While they were eating, 
a seal bobbed its head out of the water. That started old 
man Almgren talking of his adventures when seal- 
hunting. 

" Spring is the time for that," he said, puffing at his 
pipe. “ The sea is frozen for miles, and if it were not for 
the meat and good warm skins we get from the seals it 
would be hard to make a living.” 

“How do you catch seals? ”? asked Brita. 

“ They lie together in scores 
put on white clothing and get a 
Then we creep over the ice, p 
wooden runners like big skis. 
and very slowly, for at the 
away into the water. 
shoot together. 


S near as we can in boats. 

ushing ourselves along on 

We have to go silently 

slightest alarm the seals slip 

When we get near enough we all 

Yes, there can be only one bang, to bc 
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far out on the ice, so we ' 
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sure, for every seal left alive vanishes instantly. It is 


hard but exciting work I can tell you.” And the old 
man’s eyes glittered at the thought of it. 

And so the holiday came to an end. When it was 
time to leave, the friendly island people went with the 
family to the landing-place. a 

“The holiday has passed much too quickly,” said 
Father, as Sven hoisted the sail. K 

** Yes, much too quickly,” echoed old Anna. 

* Do come again next year," begged the children. 
“ Come again, Brita, come again, Sven. Good-bye! ” 


VIII. WINTER 


—How dark and dreary it is in 
at the snow will come early ; 
he weather reports on the radio 


When the Snow Comes. 
the autumn! All hope th 
they listen eagerly to * 
and talk about them when they meet. 
* Snow in Lapland,” they say in October. 
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“ The snow is coming nearer ; it will soon reach us," 
they say in November. 

“ Here it is at last! ? they exclaim in December. 

Very soon the snow is lying thick over the fields. The 
branches of the fir trees are bowed down with the weight 
of it. Day after day snow-ploughs go along the roads, 
throwing the snow in high walls on either side. Every 
night the ice grows thicker, until even buses and lorries 
can travel safely across the lakes. 

As for the children, the first flakes have hardly begun 

o fall before they are hard at work in the cellar, mend- 
ing toboggans, sharpening skates, waxing skis and getting 
out the kick-sledges, ' 

You can see from the picture how useful skis and kick- 
sledges are in winter. Kick-sledges are fine for getting 
to school. The children stand with one foot on a runner 
while they kick with the other foot. In this way: they can 
travel quite fast, carrying their satchels on the seat in 


front. Mothers often carry their babies in the same way, 
or put their baskets on the seat when they go shopping. 

Long before the snow reaches Stockholm, the farmers 
of Norrland have gone to the mountains to fell trees ; 
they only wait for the snow to be deep enough to enable 
the heavy sledges of logs to slide over the rocky ground. 


THE STORY 


Metty Times on Ice and Snow.—Sven creeps tiptoe 
round the corner of the house. He has just reached the 
garden gate when his mother opens the front door. 

* Sven! Where are you going?" I thought so—going 
out with your skates! Come in at once! You know 
what Daddy said—no skating till the ice is strong 
enough.” : 

Sven goes slowly back to the house and drops his 
skates beside the step. ‘‘ The other boys are skating! ” 
he grumbles sulkily. “ They will think Pm a baby.” — — 

* Of course they won't, Sven. Don't you remember 
the dreadful accident that happened last winter, when 
four boys were drowned because the ice broke? In 


_ another day or two it will be really thick, and then you'll 


be able to skate as much as you like.” 

When Father comes home in the evening he promises 
that they can go skating if the frost holds until Wednes- 
day. Day by day Sven and Brita look anxiously at the 
thermometer, hoping that the mercury will not rise 
above freezing-point. Hurrah! Not once does it show 
less than seven or eight degrees of frost. 
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The moment they are out of school on Wednesday 
they race home, snatch up their skates and run down to 
the lake. What a lovely sight it is! Twenty or thirty 
people are there already, and the ice rings and echoes 
as their skates hiss over the glassy surface. 

“ Let's have a game of,bandy,” shouts one of the boys. 
He has brought a ball—a special flat one for playing on 
ice—and some of the others have bandy-sticks. They 
quickly pick teams, boys and girls together, and soon the 
fun begins. Brita is very fast on skates and can dribble 
the ball wonderfully. One moment she flies across the ice 
like a bird, crouching forward with knees slightly bent, 
then in an instant she Spins round, stops, flicks the ball 
away from under another player’s feet and races towards 
the goal. She is marvellous, better than Sven, although 
he is a year older. 

But she likes figure-skating better than bandy. Last 
year she won the school figure-skating championship and 
is determined to enter for a city contest. So presently 


ee 
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She gives her place to one of the other girls, while she 
goes farther up the lake to practise all sorts of» turns, 
jumps, skating backwards and whizzing along at terrific 
speed on one foot. 

Just before Christmas the snow comes. 
excitement indeed. E 

“ Oh, I do hope it snows all night! ” exclaims Sven. 
“ Come on, Brita, let us get our skis ready.” 

“ Will you get out my kick-sledge at the same time 
asks Mother. “ I may need it to go to the shops.” 

Carefully stowed away in the cellar are four kick- 
sledges and four pairs of skis and ski-sticks. The children 
examine the runners of the sledĝes to make sure that 
there is no rust ; then they oil them and try all the screws 
and bolts. Everything is clean and bright when Father 
returns from the office. 

** Anyone can see that you two are real sportsmen,” 
he says, very pleased. “ People who neglect their things 
have accidents, and then they are a nuisance to others.” 

** Besides,” Sven adds, “I like to look smart when we 
have sports in the snow." 

** And anyway, skis and sledges 
they are not clean and oiled,” 
“ Daddy, we need another tin of wax 
I get one from the shop? ” ; 

*« Tes snowing as hard as it can,” she pants, laughing, 
* Oh, isn't it lovely? ” 

Next morning, Sver rushes to the window. Yes, the 
whole garden is buried under a soft, deep blanket of 
snow. As soon as breakfast is over, the children pull on 
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won't run properly if 
“says Brita sensibly. 
for the skis. Shall 


when she returns. 


their warm sports-clothes and thick ski-boots and hurry 
out with their skis., In a few moments they have 
Strapped their boots into the foot-holds and are pushing 
away over the snow. Everything is hushed and silent, no 


sound but the crunching of their skis as they glide down 
the lane. ; 

On Sunday the family go for a long run through the 
forest. The Snow is eight inches deep, and buses are 
crowded with people coming out for the day, their skis 
and sticks stacked in Special racks at the back. 

What fun it is in the clear, cold air, racing among the 
trees; sliding faster and faster down the hills! Some- 
times Father leads the way and they all try to follow in 
his tracks. Once Mother is leading when she suddenly 
stops and holds up her hand. Everybody stands per- 
fectly still. There, in front of them, a beautiful fox in its 
white winter coat is doing a funny little dance all by 
itself in the snow! Unfortunately Father can’t help 
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laughing aloud, and the fox gives just one’ look, then 
vanishes as if by magic. K 

“ What a lot of creatures there are in the woods,” says 
Brita. “ You don’t notice them in summer, but now 
they leave their tracks in the snow and we can see where 
they have been.” D 

About one o'clock they come to a little rest-house deep 
in the forest, where they find some other ski-ers making 
coffee. "They join them at the long plank table but can- 
not stay long. 

** We must get on,” says Father, picking up his ruck- 
sack. “It will soon be too dark to see our way in the 
forest." 

How hungry they are by the time they reach home! 
And how their faces glow with the cold, fresh air! 

* Oh, Mummy," sighs Brita happily, flinging herself 
down wearily on the settee. “ What a lovely day! Im 
so glad winter is really here at last! I think it’s the , 
loveliest time of the year.” 


i IX. WINTER FESTIVALS 


Darkness and Light.—There is just one thing that spoils 
the lovely snowy winters. Itis the darkness. In summer 
the days are so long that the nights are never really dark ; 
but jn winter there seems hardly any light at all. 
It is pitch black when the children go to school at 
half-past-seven in the morning. Maybe it is still dark 
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when they^go home for breakfast at hal£past-ten! At 
twelve o'clock, when afternoon school begins, the sun 
can sometimes be seen like a fiery ball hanging low in 
the sky; but by the time the children come out of 
school at half-past-two it is dark once more. 

The Swedes love the sunshine, so you can imagine how 
eagerly they look forward to the longer days. 

Long ago, people thought that the shortest day of the 
year was December 13th, instead of December 22nd, 
as we now know it to be, But in Sweden they still 

] do what their ancestors 
did on December 13th 
the day when “ the sun 
begins to come back 
again". They have 
processions through the 
Streets, parties at school 
and , everywhere you 
hear singing and laugh- 
ing. That day is the 
Feast of St. Lucia, the 
Bringer of Light. 
.Only twelve * days 
later comes Christmas. 
For Sven and Brita, as 
for most people in their 
Country, Christmas is 
tHe greatest festival of 
the whole year. 


THE STORY > 


Lucia Day and the Yule-Tomte.—In his bed in the 
corner of the room Father is asleep. It is dreadfully early 
in the morning. The day, December 13th, Lucia Day! 

Suddenly a light shines under the door. Stealthy 
footsteps and whispers can be heard outside. Somebody 


? 


giggles. 
All at once the silence is shattered. “ Sa.. an.. ta 
Lu. ad Sa..an..ta Iu..ci..a!” Voices burst 


into song, a long verse and the chorus. Then the door 
is flung open and in march the singers. 

Of course, it is Mother and the children ; but what a 
wonderful sight! Mother is dressed as Lucia ; she wears 
a beautiful crown of lighted candles and a long white 
dress that reaches down to her feet. Brita and Sven are 
dressed As star-boys in white robes strewn with big silver 
stars. They carry a tall candle in each hand, and on 
their heads are enormous white, pointed hats, also 
spangled with stars. They advance slowly, singing the 
Lucia song. Mother is carrying her best tray loaded 
with a pot of coffee, cups for all and a huge dish piled 
with most delicious cream and sugar cakes. She rests 
the tray on the bed, and what a feast begins! All sit 
round and tuck in until Mother has to tell the children 
to stop. 

** No more,” she says firmly, “ or you will be sick.” 

After the feast Seven and Brita go back to bed, but they 
are up again in good time for morning school. Here 
onderful service in the hall, which is lit by 
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hundreds of candles specially set out for the occasion. 
A Lucia procession follows, and when all go to their 
class-rooms there is more singing and fun than anything 
else. How the children enjoy the day! Even when that 
ls over, there are more processions through the streets, 
with a beautiful Lucia riding on a wagon and hundreds 
of students waving torches, 

But Christmas is even better. Mother’s sister and 
Birger, her little son, always come for Christmas, because 
his father was drowned in a shipwreck and they would 
be very sad at home. At the Nilssons’ Birger can be 
the Yule-tomte, which is the Christmas gnome, and he 
loves doing that. í 

Before Christmas Day there is plenty of work for every- 
body. The Christmas tree must be decorated and scores 
of candles cleverly arranged to light up the house. The 
window-sills have special long curved stands, while on 


the dining-table are placed two beautiful, carved wooden 
candle-sticks, each with five branches, 


Mother and Brita have 
such a baking, too, They 
bake piles of crisp oat-bread, 
and thin-bread ? which is 
as thin as paper. Making 
this is most.exciting. It is 
popped into the oven, out 
again in a minute, rolled on 
a round stick, then unrolled 
and folded like a sheet of 
paper before it has time to 


cool and crack. They need many ginger-cakes too, 
because everyone has “pepper-cakes”’, as they are called, 
at Christmas. Mother has a box of cake-cutters, and 
while she rolls out the dough Brita stamps it into all 
sorts of shapes—stars and moons, gnomes with pointed 
caps, dancing girls, pigs, goats and geese. 

About five o'clock on Christmas Eve the fun begins, 
when Christmas dinner is served. First comes a sort of 
ham soup, then boiled fish, last of all some sweet rice 
porridge. In the porridge is hidden an almond. Just 
one for luck! Who will find it? 

* I have it! ? shouts Birger excitedly. “ Now it will 
be my lucky year. Perhaps PII get a new kick-sledge.” 

After the meal Father beckons Birger and they slip 
quietly out of the room. Presently, whispering and 
shuffling are heard in the hall, then suddenly a loud 
thundering on the front door. Everybody, pretends to 
be surprised. Whoever would call on Christmas Eve? 

The knocking grows more impatient. At last Mother 
goes out, while the rest crowd into the hall after her. 
Out in the snow stands a little man in a long white 
beard. He is wrapped in furs, wears a peaked gnome’s 


. cap, and a scarlet belt round his middle. He holds the 


drag-ropes of a sledge on which is a bulging sack. 

« Oh!” cries everyone in surprise. “ It’s the Yule- 
tomte. Come in, Yule-tomte, come in! y 

The little fellow struggles with the sack, drags it inside 
and stands stamping his feet to knock off the snow. 

Aye there any good children in this house? ? he 


` shouts, trying to make his voice sound like a man's. 
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“Yes, yes, we are!” cry 
Sven and Brita, dancing round 
in excitement. 

The Yule-tomte turns to 
Mother and Father. “Have 
they been good?” he demands, 
rather fiercely. 

“We... ll, fairly good,” 

says Father, teasingly. 

“All the year?” asks the 
Yule-tomte. 

“Oh, yes," replies Mother. 
“Yes, I think so.” 

“That is a good thing. I have no Presents for bad 
children,” says the Yule-tomte sternly. 

With that he opens the sack and fishes out parcel after 
parcel, presents for everybody. What a merry time it is, 
as with presents unwrapped, all gather round the 
Christmas tree for carols and games till bedtime! « 

Next morning, at half-past- 
again to go to church. Befor 
draw the curtains and put lig 
dow$. Then they set off on ki 
ing torches to light the way. 

The church is packed to the doors and blazing with 
light. Some people drive up in sleighs, and everybody 
has a torch, which is stuck upright in the snow outside 
the church, bordering the path with leaping flames. 

All join in singing the favourite old carols, and when 
the service is over the people crowd out into the snow, 
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five, the family are up 
€ leaving the house they 
hted candles in the win- 
ck-sledges, carrying burn- 


wishing each other a happy Christmas. Then, taking up 
the burning torches, they go home under the bright 
stars, with the lovely sounds of crunching snow and the 
music of sleigh-bells and distant church bells to cheer 
them on their way. 


* T think this is the nicese part of Christmas," says 
Brita to Sven as they slide down the hill on their kick- 
sledges. 

* Yes," agrees Sven. “Better even than the Yule- 


p» 


tomte 


X. SPRINGTIME IN THE SOUTH 


The Rich Land of Skáne.—Not all Sweden is covered 

with lakes, forests and swift-flowing rivers. Down in the 

far south is the famous province of Skane (Skorner) 

which is quite different from any other part. Skane is 
il, 


very flat ; 
places the c pictures of 
Holland. à d 


Even the people have. their own way of speaking 
Swedish. This is because thousands of years ago the 
Province was part of Denmark. Then the Baltic Sea cut 
a great channel between the two countries, leaving 
Skane on the Swedish side. 

This was very fortunate for Sweden, for not only'is the 
soil the best in the whole country, but it is also so far 
south that many crops can be grown there which will not 
grow farther north. The farmers are thus able to help 
feed all the other people. 

There are not many towns in the province.” The 
whole of the countryside is thickly dotted with fa: 
and everywhere roads and railways have been bui 
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rms, 
It so 


_ that the farmers,can send their potatoes, sugar-beet and 
wheat wherever they are needed. ' 
Brita and Sven have been to Skane, to the farm of Mr. 
Nilsson’s brother, Axel. Our last story will take us there 
with them during the Easter holiday. 


THE STORY 


The Storks Come to Nest.—All night long the train from 
Stockholm rushes through the darkness. This time it is 
travelling south, with Mother andthe children tucked 
comfortably in the bunks of their sleeping-carriage. 

Brita is the first awake ; the driver’s clanging bell to 
warn people at a level-crossing has startled her. Now 
there is a jolt as the train pulls up at a station. She hears 
her mother moving in the bunk below and draws the 
curtains to peep out of the window. , 

* Mummy, there's no snow! " she exclaims. 


Mother laughs. “Snow? Of course not, silly! We 
are in Skane now. The snow melted weeks ago—perhaps 
there was none here at all.” 

“ Oh! " Brita thinks about this fora moment, “ Then 
I'm glad we don’t live here, Mummy.” 

Sven now sits up suddenly, banging his head on the 
bunk above. “ Ugh! That hurt! I say, Mummy, are 
we there already? ” 

“Nearly! It is time to get dressed.” 

At the next large station they change into a comical 
little train with only two coaches. It goes chuffing across 
the level fields much slower than the grand express. 

“ I say, they are ploughing already! ” exclaims Sven. 
“ And to think that Uncle Karl is still lumbering in the 
forest! ” 

“Sven! ” calls Brita, staring out of the window on the 
other side. **T can see some lambs, and there's grass 
growings Just fancy, so early in the year! ” 


“That isn’t grass,” says Sven. “That is young 
wheat ; it must have been sown in autumn,” 
“ What a strange place this is!” Brita remarks, * It 


doesn’t seem a bit like Sweden.” 

At last they reach their Station. And there is’ Uncle 
Axcl waiting in the yard. 

“ Ah, welcome to Skane!” he Says in his deep voice, 
helping Mother and Brita to alight. * I hope you can 
pack in my old Ford van.” a 

He hands in the luggage after them and along the 
muddy road they go. * Yowve come in the busiest 
season,” he continues, pointing to the tractors chugging 
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up and down the fields. “ Can you driveʻa tractor, 
Sven? ” X ii , 

** Not yet, Uncle, but Pll soon learn.” 

** Good, we'll make a countryman of you, I can sce," 
and he laughs cheerfully. 

Brita looks out eagerly as one farmhouse after another 
comes in sight. “ I say, Uncle,” she remarks. ** They 
are made of brick and painted black-ard-white. The 
farmhouses in Sweden are built of wood and painted 
red." 

“The farmhouses in Sweden!” echoes Uncle Axel. 
* Why, Brita, whatever makes you ‘think Skane isn't in 
Sweden? Well, well! I must tell Marie that one.” 

** I'm sorry, Uncle,” says Brita, blushing. “ I didn't 
really mean that ; but they are different, aren't they? "' 

« We'll soon see, my dear, for here is my farm." He 
turns under a wide archway and pulls up in a large 
courtyard paved with round cobblestones. The yard is 
completely enclosed by buildings : along three sides are 
the houses for the animals, machines and storing crops ; 
the fourth side is the farmhouse itself. And there at 
the door are Aunt Marie and the children, waiting to 
welcorne their visitors. , S 

Sven and Brita soon settle down in the comfortable 
home, and in a day or two join the others in the work of 
thefarm. Sven helps to load the lorry with boxes of seed 
potatoes, and then to plant them in the furrows ploughed 
by his ‘cousin Harald. "He learns to drive a tractor, too, 
and how proud he is when Uncle Axel lets him draw the 
seed-drill behind it! This machine has a big trough 
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which is filled with sugar- 
beet seed, and as it goes 
down the field it drills 
twelve little trenches and 
Sows the seed in them. 

“Why do you grow 
so much sugar-beet? ” 
Sven inquires one day. 
“Do you eat it, like 
beetroot? ” « 

“Oh no!” Harald laughs. “You see that tall 
chimney over there, far away? "That's one of the sugar 
factories. We take all our beet there for the juice to be 
extracted and made into sugar. You should see Skane’ 
in October when the beet are lifted. Loads of them in 
trains and hundreds of lorries crowd into the factory 
yards, while -the people inside the factories work night 
and day, making enough sugar to last all Sweden for the 
whole year.” $ 

Mother and the girls are busy, too, helping Aunt 
Marie with the women’s work. Aunt is delighted to 
hear that Brita can milk cows and lets her help in the 
milking-shed, They carry the milk into the spotless 
dairy and pour it into a shining machine called a 
Separator. Out of one spout comes skim-milk which 
they give to the pigs, and out of another thick cream. 
This has to be put into a big round machine which 
churns it into butter, 1 f 

Another job for Mother and Brita is with the poultry— 
three hundred hens and over Seventy geese. They carry 
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food for the heys, sort the eggs and pack therh in crates. 
The greatest fun'is tending the tiny yellow chicks in their 
special warm house, and Brita loves holding them gently 
in her hands. She does not like the geese nearly so much. 
They stretch their necks and hiss at her when she helps 
march them to the meadow in the morning. But the 
farm children do not mind them a bit, and she soon 
learns to laugh at the foolish things. 

Aunt Marie is very proud of her geese. “ We sell 
them for the goose feast which people from Skane al- 
ways have at Martinmas, on November 1 1th," she tells 
Brita. “The feathers are valuable, too, and we send 
them away for making pillows and quilts.” 

In the evenings, Brita and Sven go with their cousins 
to a big shallow lake about a mile away. All round its 
shores are tall reeds and the banks are covered with 
dainty white anemones, yellow celandines and purple 
crocuses, The children hide among the reeds fo watch 
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the water-birds : black-necked divers play the strangest 
games’on the water, tall herons stand solemnly on one 
leg, looking for fish, and wild geese from the south fly 
down for a night’s rest before setting off in the morning 
on their way to Lapland. 

One morning at breakfast, Sven talks about the wild 
geese. “ They are a sure sign of spring,” says Uncle. 
“ And that reminds me—come with me t 
shed." 

He hunts out an old wheel, which the boys help him 
to hoist to the roof. Then he ties it across the top of one 
of the chimneys. “ That is for the storks,” he says. 
" They will be here any day now, and if there is no 
nesting-place ready they will desert the farm. That 
would be a most unlucky sign for us.” 

A day or two later the children are having dinner in 
the big farm kitchen when they hear a sudden.commo- 
tion among the hens, and th 
flapping overhead. 

“The storks! ?? they shout, “ The storks have come! ” 

They all rush out to see. Two great birds, like beauti- 
ful white herons, with black wing-tips, are wheeling 
above the flat roofs ; then, as the children watch, one 
settles clumsily upon the cart-wheel. How the children ' 
cheer! 

“Hurrah, hurrah! The storks 
here again! ” 


O the cart- 


€ sound of heavy wings 


have come! Spring is 
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Using the picture map : 1. In which direction does a ship sail from 
Sweden to London? 2. Name the next country to Sweden on the 
south; west; cast. 3. Which pictures show : summer ; the work 
ofthe people ; happy times? 4. What shows that the north is much 
colder than the south? 


1. Why do many people in Stockhofn own boats? 2. What is done 
to children’s parks in winter? 3. Name a big difference between the 
old. home and the new one. 4. Which would you enjoy more: 
smörgåsbord ; pytt-i-panna? Why? S 

1. Why are Swedish people specially happy when winter is over? 
2. What causes carly spring to be unpleasant? g. In which things 
would you like to share on Midsummer Eve? 


. 1. What did the children see on their journey to Norrland? 2. What. 


is said about : a box-bed ; drying hay ; getting water? 3. Why did 
the boys take a whole day to go shoppitig? 4. Why is charcoal so 
important to Sweden? 


. 1. Why are forest trees felled in winter? 2. Why are wood factories 


at river mouths? 3. Name four things made from trees. 4. How is 
electricity obtained in Sweden? 5. Why did the bus in Norrland 
need a trailer? ^ 2 

1. How do farmers in Lapland get a living? 2. What is to be seen 
inside a Lapp tent? g3. Why is there a town in such wild country? 
4. What did the children discover about: a kolt; catcleing rein- 
deer; dynamite? 

1. What and where are the skertjes? 2. How do the lonely children 
spend their spare time? 3. WhAt use is made of : a smoke-house ; 
white clothing; glass balls? 4. What makes fishing in the Baltic 


often dangerous? 


. 1, Of what things do Swedish children *take great care in early 


winter? Why? 2. Why @re kick-sledges most useful? 3. Describe 
the fun Brita and Sven have onice. 4. What did the family see in 
the woods? f: 


. 1, Why is Lucia Day a time of great happiness in Sweden? 2. What 


is the Swedish Father Christmas called? 3. When is the Christmas 
dinner enjoyed and what is eaten? 4. What did the children like 


best at Christmas? 
B . 


. 1. Why is Skane such a valuable part of Sweden? 2. How are the 


buildings on Uncle Axel’s farm sét out? 3. In what farm work did 
mother and Brita share? 4. Tell what you discovered about: a 


cart-wheel ; sugar-beet ; making butter. 
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